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tion of an inch away from my face and it’s gone. I don’t 
like that. But I don’t like something that’s totally reflec- 
tive either. Somewhere in the middle. We like warmth. 
We like “oomph,” we like low-end, we like balls, excuse 
the expression. 

Tell me about Egypt. 

Egypt was hot. We took a lot of junk to Egypt. 
Because Healy had a lot more to do with it, we had to 
have a truck. I was always more into building my own, 
putting things together, rather than hiring somebody 
else’s box. There was always so much crap in them. Any- 
way, we had this big truck. It was kind of a hassle for me 
because Healy came out and set the levels and John Kahn 
was there as the producer or co-producer or something. I 
was there setting everything up, but was expected to 
make sure it went on tape the way they wanted; com- 
pressors, eq[ualizer], whatever. In the end, I would have 
to be responsible for the sound of the tapes. Hey, not 
without calling the shots. That’s sort of like taxation 
without representation, isn’t it? Meanwhile, I’m totally 
involved in getting everything working, and here comes 
Bill Walton, crutches and all, wanting to make sure I had 
his cassette machine and feed together. I lost it. I told him, 
“Take your machine and get out of my face, before I 
shove it right up your ass.” I think that’s when we became 
really good friends. So, Pm working away and I finally 
just said, “Great, I’m out of here. Have a good time, guys. 
It’s set up and working, so now I’m going over here to 
plug in my regular split and I’m going to do a stereo mix 
of the show. I’m going to take my Nagra and do this other 
thing because I can’t deal with somebody else’s levels, 
their telling me to sit on that.” We never did do anything 
with the tapes; they weren’t very good. 

Did you actually bring a self-contained truck over 
from the States? 

No, we rented a mobile unit from Europe. 

Tell me about technological evolution with record- 
ing equipment in the late seventies. When did the jump 
go to digital? 

Ah, the jump went to digital after me. I didn’t work 
with digital: I still prefer analog. I did do a lot of digital 
testing, that is to say, test listening, and everything that 
came to me was unacceptable. I said, “I can hear the 
clock.” Every tape I hear, everything I hear back in digi- 
tal sounds like a million little splices; I hear the off and 
on of it. It’s just not complete. 

You recorded music for a Brent Mydland solo album 
that was never released, correct? 

Yeah, we worked on it for a year, between everything 
else. Phil used to come into the studio every night and sit 





down and listen with a big grin on his face. He loved it. 
That was great stuff. It’s the best of Brent and the best of 
me. Someday Pd really like to put it out. You can defi- 
nitely hang out inside of those mixes. 

I bet you have plenty of interesting stories to tell 
about the recording of the Warfield Theatre and Radio 
City Music Hall shows. 

Yeah, but I have to save a few for my book! Yuk yuk. 
At the Warfield, we took over the speakeasy downstairs 
in the basement; it had been a speakeasy back in the 
thirties. It had all this art deco drawing and painting on 
the walls. I used it as my control room. 

Did you record the acoustic sets any differently than 
the electric sets? 

Well, no; not really. Basically it was the same 
method, though obviously different instruments. 

Was there a difference in microphones other than, 
for example, the ceramic pickups in the guitars? Was 
there anything radically different in the way the drums 
were miked? 

No, not really, except that they didn’t use the full 
kits: a little abbreviated kit and some percussion. It was 
a challenge to get enough vocal level out of Jerry 
because his vocal monitors were so loud he would just 
whisper into the microphone. He was so quiet. But I 
enjoyed the acoustic stuff; I really enjoyed the acoustic 
album because it had a spatial quality about it which I 
liked. That was when I got to do the most; they left me 
alone so I got to play. When it came down to mixing all 
of it, there were the two sixteen-tracks together with 
three four-tracks, which had room mikes. With these 
elements I was able to create, or rather re-create, a lis- 
tening space that was very real. I also got to take the 
time to construct the environment between the tunes. 

Why were you using the Nagra in addition to the 
multitrack setup? 

I used the Nagra, my very favorite machine, to 
record my stereo monitor mix so you didn’t have to put 
up a multitrack tape to play something back. To hear a 
tune you could just whip out the Nagra; you didn’t have 
to go through the multitrack and the sync lockup and 
getting up a mix just to play back something. It was 
time-consuming. I was running close to fifty tracks in 
total. Two sixteen-track Studers, three four-track room 
mike machines as well as the Nagra. 

With Jerry’s acoustic guitar, would you always have 
a dedicated acoustic channel for the acoustic guitar 
that was different for the electric guitar? 

The mike inputs were different, but the tape tracks 
were the same. The most switching went down for the 


Rhythm Devils because that was when I had to change 
some of the microphone inputs and replace ones from 
the main kits. Having dedicated all those tracks to 
drums, I had to utilize some of the tracks for the percus- 
sion. There wasn’t that much space, I had to have a cou- 
ple of separate tracks that just lay dormant until the 
Rhythm Devils. 

Did you record the New Orleans shows? 

No. That was when I was moving the studio from 
San Francisco to New York. 

Weren’t you shipping some huge console coast to 
coast? 

My Neve console. I rented a second one like mine 
from Neve back east and had it delivered to Radio City. 
That was a wonderful thing. They had to knock out part 
of an overhead stairway because they couldn’t get it up 
the last flight of stairs. Finally they said, “Oh the hell 
with it!” and they brought out a sledgehammer and 
started knocking the wall out. 

No! Now, where in Radio City were you recording? 

I used the Plaza Studio, which is up on the seventh 
floor. But I used their studio room, their main recording 
room, not their booth. 

That’s a pretty long way to run all those cables. 

Yeah, well, I had tie-lines from the stage to the studio 
because Radio City had their own tie-lines. They had 
fifty to a hundred mike lines linking the studio to the 
music hall. I had had an adapter harness made up so I 
could lift my signal as it arrived at the studio and was 
accessible at their patch bay. 

How many tapes did you record? 

Ninety cases of two-inch tapes at the Warfield and 
about fifty more cases at Radio City. That was just the 
sixteen-track tape, there was one and a half times that of 
the half-inch used, as well as quarter-inch for the Nagra. 
Some of it I had delivered to San Francisco, my tapes 
from Ampex, and the rest I had picked up in New York 
because I didn’t want to be lugging it around. That was 
a lot of weight, a lot of tape. 

Each tape was fifteen or twenty pounds. 

Two rolls maybe would weigh that much. 

How fast were they? Did they go at 15 ips? 

Yeah. Fifteen because it was live. It moved too 
quickly, you had too many reel changes if you were at 
thirty, and you’d end up losing music. I got down to a 
two-second change time on the sixteen-track, I could do 
it in two seconds! I got really fast at that. It was great. 
When I called Ampex in New York to have them deliver 
my tape there, they asked me how much tape I had left 
over from the Warfield gig. I told them I had one roll, not 


one case, one roll. They went, “What!?” They couldn’t 
believe it. But I knew how long those guys played. Why 
have excess? I didn’t want to be lugging tape around. 
They were just sitting there with their mouths open, they 
couldn’t believe it. 

How long is each tape at 15 ips? 

Thirty minutes. And I was rolling two decks of two- 
inch tape at the same time; so when I changed reels, both 
tape machines had to be changed. 

So were you staggering them by a minute or two? 

No. Only by seconds, because otherwise I would 
have lost tape. It didn’t take me that long, so there was 
no point in having them staggered by a whole minute or 
two. One machine had information the other one didn’t 
have, so it didn’t really matter. It would have been point- 
less to have only one machine, so instead I went for hav- 
ing maximum music. I didn’t miss any music. Then, of 
course there were the three four-track machines to 
change as well. 

Well, if you missed something, you probably only 
missed two seconds during the third set. 

Yeah, but I didn’t because I timed it. I knew them 
well enough to know that, okay, if I used up ten minutes 
of this reel and they were going to go into a long part, 
then I had to take these off and put the new ones on 
right then before they started into the long thing. I made 
sure I was at the top of the reel when they went into it. 
We liked to anticipate all the long stuff, get all that stuff 
off our heads and then deal with all the other weird shit 
that happened. I love live recording, it’s wonderful. 

I have a vague memory of seeing video cameras on 
either side of the stage. Did these run a live feed up to 
where you were? 

Oh, yeah, they sure did. But it was pretty ironic. 
[Concert promoter] John Scher came up to me one night 
and he said, “Hey, isn’t this great?” I had three big 
twenty-seven-inch video monitors in front of my board 
sitting there. I looked at him and I said, “I dare you to 
show me one band member or one piece of gear being 
used on any of those screens.” The cameras were 
focused on the back curtains on one, another had some- 
thing over there, some case off in the back corner on the 
other. They never focused on anything I needed to see. I 
couldn’t see the band at all! I had no vision of the band 
whatsoever. [laughs] I did have two elevators, however. 

Two elevators, so you could go back and forth? 

The elevators only went to the sixth floor, and then it 
was another flight up. You had to go up a flight to get to 
the studio level; the elevators couldn’t get that far, which 
is why we had to knock out part of the stairway to get 





